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'leader of the Opposition, three score Conservatives for one reason or other voted
against it, but it was carried to the Statute Book by the Lloyd George Government,
even in the midst of war anxieties.
Many members who had strenuously opposed female suffrage changed their
attitude for the reason given by Asquith, that women had worked out their salvation
by war service. Others were moved by the desire to get rid of a troublesome
question.
The right to vote was not woman's only political victory. It was followed as a
"natural corollary*' by her right of election to Parliament. A motion with this
object by Sir Herbert Samuel was carried by an overwhelming majority. The
outlook had changed since the time when Beresford Hope imagined with horror
tfce addition of a "flirting lobby" to the House.
It was an anomaly of the new legislation that women would be able to sit in
Parliament at the age of 21, whereas they could not vote in an Election till they were
30. Ten years were to pass before they could vote at the same age as men.
Till 1917 the only accommodation for women was in the Ladies' Gallery above
the Speaker's Chair, where they were screened by the iron lattice. In the reserved
apartment I have seen generations of privileged ladies watching the scene since
Mrs. Gladstone looked down with affectionate concern on the "G.O.M." I don't
know if die "grille" was originally intended to veil the occupants of the Gallery
from the gaze of men. Some Victorian women defended it because "it enables us
to sit as we like, to talk together, to hang up our shawls and bonnets and dress as we
please." Even when Herbert Gladstone, First Commissioner of Works, in 1894,
proposed to remove it he could not find agreement either among members or among
ladies. It was only in the year of the political emancipation of women that the
grating was removed.
There was a still more striking change in the Strangers' Gallery. Successive
Speakers had enforced the rule that a woman could not claim admission to the
House as a stranger. But barriers were now being thrown down, and in 1918, in
accordance with the declared wish of Parliament, the two sexes, for the first time,
sat together in the Gallery.
The declaration of our Indian policy in 1917 was one of the most significant
incidents of an era of reform. As announced by the Secretary of State (Montagu)
the Government's aim was the increasing association of Indians in every branch
of administration and the gradual development of self-governing institutions with
a view to the progressive realisation of responsible government in India as an integral
part of the British Empire. The carrying out of that declaration led to memorable
controversies for many years.
Even the second Coalition, although less disturbed than the first, was not without
its Parliamentary jerks and agitations. There were several Secret Sessions and there
were Lobby crises when the fate of the Prime Minister was supposed to be in
jeopardy.
Bonar Law conducted the day-by-day business of the House in a manner which
gave general satisfaction. He was not a brilliant leader, but he was frank and
friendly. As Chancellor of the Exchequer he carried out his heavy, anxious duties
with business-like ability. So extraordinary was,his memory that he presented
a financial statement on a scale far exceeding any previously known, with the aid